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J FIRST BECAME ACQUAINTED with Charles Hobson’s work when 
Martin Antonetti, then Special Collections librarian at Mills College, 
and now at the Grolier Club, escorted members of the Pacific Center 
for the Book Arts on a tour of San Francisco’s Limestone Press. A 
portfolio of printed text and monotypes’ was nearing completion: 
Hobson’s Flaubert & Louise: Letters and Impressions. 'Vhat was in 1988. 
The next year I saw Hobson's Dancing Lessons: Reflections on Lessons 
Learned from Edgar Degas, a fragmentary biography of the great 
French painter, a master of “controlled spontaneity”: Five portraits in 
pastels/monotype accompanied by commentaries about Degas’s atti- 
tudes toward art and written by people who knew him. 

It was Joyce Lancaster Wilson, in her home at Tuscany Alley, who first 
showed me Hobson’s Leonardo Knows Baseball, an accordion book in 
which excerpts from Leonardo Da Vinci’s lessons on drawing the 
human figure—drawn from his No/ebooks of five centuries past—are 
juxtaposed with typical action poses assumed by American baseball 
players. Leonardo Knows Baseball was first issued in an edition of twen- 
ty copies with five soft-ground, colored etchings and priced at $1,500. 
The richness of texture and the lavishness of color make chills run up 
and down the spine of this collector of artists’ books; and the trade 
edition of ten thousand copies published by Chronicle Books at a 
mere $15.95 commands attention. 

Can artists’ books be published for about the same price as an ordi- 
nary paperback book? San Francisco’s Chronicle Books thinks so. The 
dizzying success of Griffin & Sabine: An Extraordinary Correspondence’ 
written and illustrated by Nick Bantock; of Margaret Kaufman’s Aunt 
Sallie’s Lament (originally published in a limited edition by book artist 
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Claire Van Vliet); and of Leonardo Knows Baseball, spurred Chronicle 
Books to publish more—including Parisian Encounters: Great Loves and 
Great Passions, written and illustrated by Charles Hobson and published 
in November, 1994. The first printing, 12,500 copies priced at $18.95, 
sold out by February, 1995. According to Alan Rapp of Chronicle Books’ 
Publicity Department, the second printing has now appeared. How does 
Parisian Encounters engage and delight? The book’s double spine creates 
a sort of french-door structure which allows the reader to read, side by 
side, an interchange of letters revealing, for example, the romance and 
fervent passion of Napoleon’s correspondence with Josephine, George 
Sand’s with Frederic Chopin, Edgar Degas’s with Mary Cassatt, Henry 
Miller’s with Anais Nin—all against the backdrop that is Paris; maps are 
included and biographical details abound. The lovers meet again, face 
to face: 

Each portrait has been composed by tearing the first impression and the 

ghost in half and piecing them together to make a complete face that 

has, like the person, both a strong and a soft side. Scraps of the hand- 

writing of each couple have been superimposed over each portrait as a 

way of representing the veil that language puts between us—a veil that 

is both a barrier and a window. * 

‘The backdrop to all this romance is the city of Paris; maps and 
biographical information tell us how the lovers met and even how they 
parted. After all the leaves are turned, one is left with a map of Paris, the 
eternal city of lovers. 

Charles Hobson doesn’t worry about the demise of the artists’ book; 
on the contrary, he sees a new awareness being created: 

A growing audience is becoming aware of the lyrical and sculptural 

nature of artists’ books....Amid all the buzz about the CD-ROM revo- 

lution, I have found people working in technological genres who notice 
and respect artists’ books as having the characteristics that exist in good 
multi-media design: attention to structure, sequence, flow, text, image, 

and even (sometimes) sound. * 

A few months ago Charles Hobson elevated the artists’ book to new 
status by staging a book performance starring a large, unique copy of 
Parisian Encounters. Members and guests of San Francisco’s Colophon 
Club met at the Officers’ Club in Fort Mason. Peter Koch, President of 
the Colophon Club, noted in his introductory remarks that Hobson 
abandoned the practice of law, learned printmaking, established “Pacific 
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Editions,” taught at the San Francisco Art Institute, and espoused as his 
artistic credo this powerful excerpt from Annie Dillard’s The Writing Life, 
no 

“The most demanding part of living a lifetime as an artist is the 
strict discipline of forcing oneself to work steadfastly along the 
nerve of one’s own most intimate sensitivity.” Annie Truitt, the 
sculptor, said this. Thoreau said it another way: know your own 
bone. “Pursue, keep up with, circle around your life.... Know your 
own bone: gnaw at it, bury it, unearth it, and gnaw at it still.’” 

Hobson talked about his books and showed slides before placing a 
shiny, thin, black box on a white table. He opened it and brought out, 
one by one, a series of folded leaves representing pages from Parisian 
Encounters. As he stacked the leaves, Hobson conjured up the lovers and 
their liaisons. Even though the pictures were familiar (and the events of 
these lives held no surprises), the soft-spoken narrative, the juxtaposi- 
tion of the pages, the choice of media, and the choreography of struc- 
tural forms made this a fascinating event. Enlarged and reinforced, the 
pages were stacked vertically, one upon the other, into three columns— 
fact upon fact like the growth of a tree. Never having seen a book per- 
formance before, I was mesmerized. Endless possibilities were mani- 
festing themselves; the horizon of artists’ books might expand by 
means of performance! 

Hobson continued to speak as he intercalated the pages of his book 
until the black suitcase, like Houdini’s trunk, was emptied. Someone in 
the audience spoke up, “Would you leave them as they are so I can see 
them close up?” “No, “Hobson responded, “putting them away is part 
of the performance.” One by one the pages retreated into the suitcase, 
and as one would close a book, so the black suitcase lay closed on the 
white table. The performance, like a play within a play, was over. 

Sandi Kirshenbaum was saying her farewells. We embraced. I asked 
her, “Sandi, have you ever seen a book performance?” “No,” she said, 
“this is my first. It is truly a San Francisco first!” 


1 To make a monotype an artist paints on a thin flat surface such as copper or 
plexiglass. When the painting is finished, a piece of paper is placed over the 
image and the plate and paper are run through a press. A second impression 
from the same plate produces a much fainter image called a “ghost.” When 
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Hobson produces a limited edition of a book using monotypes, he actually 
repaints the image each time it is printed, using a master drawing. 

2 First published in 1991, Griffin @ Sabine had sold 1.7 million copies by 
December, 1994, and is now included in a trilogy of which the second and third 
titles have sold over 700,000 copies each. 

3 Charles Hobson, Parisian Encounters: Great Loves and Great Passions, Chronicle 
Books, San Francisco, 1994, Introduction. 

4 Charles Hobson, “Coming to Terms: An Introduction to Artists’ Books,” in 
Artweek, January, 1995, p. 16. 


The Artists’ Books of Charles Hobson’s Pacific Editions 
Ouartet, Essays by Lewis Thomas, 1986 
Four essays, each illustrated by a color etching by Joseph Goldyne: 
8 1/4 x 12 x 1 1/4 inches. Edition of 130. 
Flaubert & Louise: Letters and Impressions, 1988 
A portfolio of five monotypes accompanying the exchange of letters 
between Gustave Flaubert and Louise Colet: 15 x 12 x 3/4 inches. 
Edition of 18. 
Leonardo Knows Baseball, 1990 
An accordion book with five soft-ground colored etchings: 
10 x 8 x 1/2 inches. Edition of 20. 
Variation on the Word SLEEP, Margaret Atwood, 1991 
Accordion book. Monotype boxed in a black lacquered box: 
7 1/2 x 5 1/8 x 1 inches. Edition of 20. 
Degas Dancing: Lessons & Fragments, 1991 
Easel accordion book. Five monotypes: 15 1/2 x 11 3/4 x 1 inches. 
Edition of 10. 
The Unknown Masterpiece, Honore de Balzac, 1993 
Six soft-ground etchings with engravings and six photo lithographs 
by Larry Thomas: 18 x 12 1/2 x 1 1/4 inches. Edition of 35. 
Balzac's Coffee Pot, 1994 
Accordion book. One pastel/monotype: 8 x 8 inches. Edition of 5. 


Adela Spindler Roatcap is an art historian, lecturer, author, and through her 
ON-L column “Exhibition Notes”—the chronicler of The Club’s exhibits 
program. Her biography, Raymond Duncan: Printer Expatriate, 
Eccentric Artist, was published by The Club in 1991. 


The Caliph and California 


A. Edward Newton and 
the California Connection Second of Two Parts 


DAVID KLAPPHOLZ 


The story thus far: Part One reveals A. Edward Newton’s earliest contacts 
with the California book world, starting in 1919 with bookseller John Howell 
and later with John Henry Nash, Albert Bender, and Flodden Heron. 

Part Two begins in 1930. 

IT IS INTERESTING TO NOTE that once Heron learned that Newton 
had written Men and Ghosts, he suggested that it be printed by the 
Grabhorns, thus giving Newton a full set of the two most admired 
California fine printers. Newton graciously declined, suggesting that 
its printing by the Grabhorns might detract from The Book Club’s 
publication of The Dinner Party. 

It is further interesting to note that John Howell had earlier offered 
Newton the chance of achieving a full set. In 1930 Howell had acquired 
a few hundred leaves of the so-called Azsken Bible, the first bible printed 
in English in the United States, and the only bible whose printing was 
authorized by the United States Congress. Howell proposed to issue a 
small leaf book containing an essay on the Aztken Bible, a facsimile of a 
Washington letter referring to it which was then in Newton’s possession, 
and, if Newton agreed, a short preface by A. Edward himself. The vol- 
ume was to be published by the Grabhorns. Citing the fact, tongue-in- 
cheek, that Dr. Johnson had never written an introduction to a bible, 
Newton declined to participate. Howell made a second request for a 
Newton introduction, but Newton, assenting to the use of his 
Washington letter, declined any further participation, responding, in 
typical style, “I have been turning over, in what I am pleased to think is 
my mind, the request you made...and I have decided not to take on any 
more odd jobs of this character. Neither flattery nor money will tempt 
ices 

Once more, this time with a nod of encouragement from Caroline dur- 
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ing her visit to San Francisco, Howell importuned Newton. Howell, who 
had already miffed Newton by his take-charge attitude toward the plan- 
ning of the canceled 1930 trip to California, persisted a few more times, 
finally motivating Newton to respond, in an uncharacteristically unchar- 
itable and even childish tone: “I am sorry that I can have nothing to do 
with your Aiken [szc] Bible venture. You ask me, in effect, having made 
a distinguished reputation, let us say, by a recitation of the twenty-third 
psalm, to repeat “Mary had a little lamb.’ You must admit that for me to 
do so would be to anti-climax myself. I wish I could oblige you, but I feel 
sure that you will understand my position.” 

After Heron received the manuscript of The Dinner Party, as Newton 
liked to refer to it, he sent it to William Van Antwerp for comment and 
squared away technical details with the Board of Directors of ‘The Book 
Club of California and with Nash. He then responded to Newton, in a 
letter dated July 29, 1930, regarding Newton’s projected reading of the 
play in Lichfield. Good Scot that he was, he observed that “Even in 
England...] can imagine the success of this clever skit. Wit is slow to per- 
colate there but this will go over.... Some [of what] you say will not get 
soaked thru until later. You know it is said they never show comedies in 
English theatres on Saturday nights so there will be no laughing in 
church the next morning.” 

‘The California fever must have finally infected Newton, for in a let- 
ter to Heron dated August 5, 1930, ten days before his embarkation on 
the Homeric for England and Lichfield, Newton writes that “[I] suppose 
that some time prior to the publication of [74e Dinner Party| I should 
visit San Francisco.” He opens the floodgates by going on, “Would it be 
in order for me to read my paper to the Club members? It might be a 
pleasant occasion...and I would promise to be on my best behavior 
throughout my visit.” Given an inch, Heron took a foot, this time very 
much to Newton’s pleasure, replying to Newton that “...we have in fact 
already planned for that event....We want to arrange a Johnson night, a 
Newton night, and some other ‘memorial’ evenings. ‘These gatherings 
will be held by The Book Club of California, ‘The Roxburghe Club, and 
one night at least at HERONHOUSE....As I have said, you will never for- 
get your visit to San Francisco.” 

Newton sailed to England, and the reading of 74e Dinner Party went 
off, as Newton wrote to Nash on November 13, “...like a bunch of fire- 
crackers, which was rather surprising because relatively few English 
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people know anything about Benjamin Franklin. He is just a luminous 
name to them, like Leonardo da Vinci or Voltaire: not full of sound and 
fury exactly but signifying nothing.” During the Lichfield proceedings 
the following telegram was received and read by the master of cere- 
monies: “We congratulate your Society in [the] selection of our friend 
Edward Newton as your president, and in appreciation we will soon 
send you [a] classic vellum copy of his clever address—Nash, Van 
Antwerp, Heron.” Fifteen days later, Newton, having received proofs 
of The Dinner Party from Nash, was truly pleased with the quality of 
the printing (though Professor Robert Harlan, Nash’s biographer, is 
unsure whether Newton really liked the volume or was just being 
polite).'® 

In a letter dated November 11, Newton asks Heron, “What would 
you think of my arriving in San Francisco about the 25th of February? 
...1 have not formally addressed anyone on this subject and shall not 
until [ hear from you; and I assume you will take Van Antwerp into your 
counsel.” On November 13, probably before he received the letter 
informing him of his good fortune in being appointed social secretary for 
Newton’s visit, Heron wrote Newton of a Literary Anniversary Club 
meeting to celebrate the birthday of Robert Louis Stevenson. Heron 
relates that “The house in which RLS resided when in Monterey was 
falling into decay. In 1927 Mrs. ‘lobin-Clark [she of second-best- 
Johnson-portrait fame] and Mrs. William Van Antwerp purchased it, had 
it repaired, and it will now stand forever.” ‘urning to Newton’s itinerary, 


Notice of Annual Meeting 


The Annual Meeting of The Book Club of California 
will be held on 
Tuesday, October 17, 1995, 
beginning at 12 noon, 
312 Sutter Street, Suite 510, San Francisco. 


Members are encouraged to attend. If you plan to be present, 
please telephone Ann Whipple or James Nance at (415)781-7532 
so that they may order a sandwich for you. The regular meeting 

of the Board of Directors will follow the Annual Meeting. 
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he suggests, “Poppies begin to bloom in April out here but the snow is 
still in the mountains and you must see it all so May really should be the 
month.” In a letter dated December 4, Heron suggests the grand tour: 
Los Angeles, Santa Barbara, Yosemite, San Francisco, Portland, Seattle, 
Victoria, Banff, and Lake Louise. 

A few days later, on December 8, 1930, Heron refers to a flap Newton 
had had with the firm of Quaritch during his visit to England for the 
Johnson Society dinner; the controversy had worked itself out to 
Newton’s displeasure and would be a prime topic of conversation in San 
Francisco in May. The Book Club published Afr Strahan’s Dinner Parn, 
A Comedy in One Act as its Christmas book, The Club’s thirty-seventh 
publication, and sent copy number 1 to Newton and copy number 2 to 
Heron. A copy printed on vellum and cased in a beautiful white-vellum 
binding was eventually sent, by Nash, Heron, e¢ a/, to Lichfield, and 
another identical copy was sent to Newton as a gift for Christmas 
LOS lee 

Letters from Heron between the beginning of 1931 and Newton’s trip 
in May are full of projected details of the visit. One suggestion, in a let- 
ter dated March 2, is too precious to omit, viz., “go to the Grand Canyon 
on the Santa Fe RR. Stay there over night and one day, because you 
must take the trip down the canyon to get a view of this masterpiece of 
nature.” Anyone who has seen a full-length portrait of A. Edward 
Newton in his mid-sixties, and has also seen the mules used to trek to 
the bottom of the canyon—well, ‘nough said. 

In the same letter Heron informs Newton that on March 12, Nash’s 
60th birthday, Nash, a “high-up Mason,” is to lay the cornerstone of a 
new mansion in the Berkeley hills, that the Rev. Archbishop Hanna is to 
bless the house, and that John McCormack is to sing. William Randolph 
Hearst, the governor of California, and just about anyone of any impor- 
tance whatsoever are expected to attend. Let no one say that John 
Henry Nash was any less flamboyant in life than in type. Newton’s 
postal telegraph, to be read at the glorious affair, commented that 
“,.OCCASIONS SUCH AS THIS ALWAYS BRING DISTINGUISHED 
MEN ‘TOGETHER STOP I PUT A MORTGAGE ON MY HOUSE 
RECENTLY WITH THE SAME RESULT STOP SALVOES OF 
ARTILLERY WERE FIRED BY THE PRESIDENTS OF ALL THE 
LEADING BANKS AND ‘TRUST COMPANIES...” 

At the end of March, Nash visited Philadelphia to act as a judge of 
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typographical excellence in a competition among fourteen hundred 
American newspapers. Nash voted for the New York Herald Tribune for 
first prize, and the Zridune won. John Henry and Mary Nash spent 
two nights at Oak Knoll, where the festivities included Dr. A. S. W. 
Rosenbach and Lessing Rosenwald. Newton and Rosenbach both 
craved the center of attention, but were old-enough friends to accom- 
modate one another. Nash, in person, was a new entity to Newton and, 
very likely, to Rosenbach as well. Though Nash was also a reasonably 
notorious attention-monger, the three hit it off famously. So enthused 
was Newton by his meeting that, in a letter dated April 1st, and 
addressed, for the first time, to “My dear Heron,” Newton suggests that 
they stop “mistering” one another and explains, “I shall not be on the 
Pacific Coast long before I am calling all of my friends by their first 
names. [his proves to you the contagion of forty-eight hours with John 
Henry Nash.” Needless to say, Newton’s very next letter to Nash began 
“My dear John.” 

In a letter dated May 2, with Newton already in Southern California 
(the Newtons installed themselves in the Los Angeles Biltmore at Fifth 
and Grand, just a block from book-shop row on Sixth Street), Heron 
supplied last-minute schedule changes (to be relayed to Newton in 
phone calls to his secretary in Philadelphia) and added that “Nash sent 
a copy of his beautiful Dante to the Pope. He has now received a great 
document, illustrated and signed, that has almost tipped him over. 
When you see him ask him if he is yet accustomed to adjusting his halo.” 
In a final pre-arrival letter dated May 4, Heron admits his desire to play 
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Boswell to Newton, quoting Boswell’s comment regarding Dr. Johnson: 
“At last I had him in Caledonia.” ‘The story and their cross-country rail- 
road trip, with stops in Chicago, Santa Fe, and the Grand Canyon, 1s told 
in Newton’s final volume of essays, Derby Day. 

During their first weekend in California, the Newtons visited the 
LeRoy Crummers. Starting on Monday, May 4, Newton ran from place 
to place with hardly a moment to catch his breath. On Monday, he 
visited Alice Millard, the legendary bookseller who lived in a Frank 
Lloyd Wright-designed home/art gallery/bookshop in Pasadena and who 
helped build some of the finest collections in California, among them 
the Doheny collection. 

On ‘Tuesday, May 5, Newton visited Dawson’s Book Shop, then at 
627 South Grand, about a block from the Biltmore. There he met 
Ernest Dawson, at that time “dean” of the Los Angeles rare book 
trade.” A few days before Newton’s visit, Dawson’s had mounted an 
exhibition of the “100 Good Novels” listed in Newton’s This Book 
Collecting Game. (Estelle Doheny, later to become Papal Countess 
Doheny for her benefactions to the Catholic Church, and just starting 
her collecting career, happened into Dawson’s and bought the collection 
en bloc. ‘Vhis resulted in a visit by Newton to the Dohenys, Estelle 
famous for her books and Edward for the ‘Teapot Dome Scandal.) 
Newton and Dawson were very cordial to one another, and Newton 
agreed to write an introduction to a Dawson catalogue, which he did 
later that year. * But even after they met, Ernest Dawson remained 
“My Dear Mr. Dawson.” If there was any correspondence between 
the two, other than a few perfunctory letters regarding the catalogue 
introduction, it has, unfortunately, been lost.” 

On Wednesday, May 6, Newton delivered a luncheon talk at the 
University Club; on the morning of Thursday, May 7, he lectured on 
“A Young Man’s Books” in Mudd Memorial Hall at the University of 
Southern California. Such were the times that Newton’s comings and 
goings were reported not only in the Los Angeles papers but also in 
The Poly Optimist, weekly newspaper of the Los Angeles Polytechnic 
High School. 

In between these visits and talks, Newton managed to find Jake 
Zeitlin’s hole-in-the-wall bookshop at 7051/2 West Sixth Street. He 
visited his friends Robert Ernest Cowan and Cora Sanders in William 
Andrews Clark’s library; Clark, a good friend of Newton, was out of 
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town, and Newton visited Leslie Bliss and others at the Huntington 
Library. He delivered a lecture to the Zamorano Club, and he visited 
Mr. and Mrs. Paul Jordan-Smith at their home in Hollywood. Jordan- 
Smith® is the unidentified collector whom Newton mentions in Derby 
Day as having produced an almost-readable edition of Burton’s Anatomy 
of Melancholy,” i.e., an edition in which all the Latin quotations are 
translated into English. 

Jordan-Smith’s account of Newton’s visit is amusing.” He relates that 
“Newton was a visitor any book collector would enjoy,” and goes on to 
say that “Seeing I had all his published books, he proceeded without 
invitation to inscribe them for me. Nor did he confine himself to his own 
books.” One additional detail from Jordan-Smith’s short appreciation of 
the Newtons must be quoted—Jordan-Smith’s beautiful description of 
the “Babette and Eddie Show,” the best description in print of the inter- 
action between the two: “Mrs. Newton knew her husband thoroughly, 
and how he liked to be the center of things, so they made a game of 
tossing quips at one another. She knew all the cues and he came back 
with the epigram or story. One did not need a theatrical comedy when 
the Newtons were in one’s home. ‘They [even] provided their own back- 
drops....” 

At 6:35 p.m. on Thursday, May 7, the Newtons boarded the Southern 
Pacific Railway’s Sunset, bound for San Luis Obispo. The train was to 
arrive at 12:45 a.m. and Nash was to pick them up; Van Antwerp was to 
be with Nash if he could make it. Given the fact that Van Antwerp was 
a stock broker, and that the nation had just gone onto Daylight Saving 
‘Time (so that the stock market opened at 4:30 a.m. Pacific Time), Van 
Antwerp couldn’t make it. ‘The Nashes and the Newtons drove directly 
to San Simeon, where they were the guests of William Randolph Hearst 
until the morning of Sunday, May 10. (The story of the visit to the 
Hearst Castle occupies an entire chapter in Derby Day.) 

On Sunday morning the Nashes and the Newtons left San Simeon, 
arriving late in the day at Van Antwerp’s home in Burlingame. On 
Monday, May 11, after spending the night with the Van Antwerps, the 
Newtons motored into San Francisco, where they installed themselves 
in the Fairmont Hotel. Monday night, Newton was feted by John Henry 
Nash at his shop-cum-printing museum on Sansome Street.” Mrs. 
‘Tobin-Clark’s portrait of Samuel Johnson was on prominent display. Van 
Antwerp and Heron were there, as was Alfred Sutro; we know, at least, 
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that they were supposed to be there because the invitation lists of such 
get-togethers were published on the society pages of all the papers.” 
Herbert Rothchild, fellow member of the Literary Anniversary Club, 
was absent, busy delivering a lecture on “Contemporary Fine Book 
Printing” for The Roxburghe Club in the Mark Hopkins Hotel. 

On ‘Tuesday, May 12, Newton spoke before The Book Club of 
California, at the Palace Hotel. Though the society pages wouldn't have 
printed an attendance list—this wasn’t, after all, an invitation-only party 
—they did publish, next day, the names of some of the prominent atten- 
deesaa 

Wednesday, May 13, and Friday, May 15, were quiet—at least no fes- 
tivities are recorded. On Saturday, May 16, the Newtons were guests of 
Flodden Heron and the Literary Anniversary Club, at HERONHOUSE, 
for a celebration of Samuel Johnson’s and James Boswell’s first meeting. 
Sunday and Monday, May 17 and 18, the Van Antwerps took the 
Newtons for a tour of the redwood country; they got as far as Scotia. On 
‘Tuesday, May 19, Van Antwerp gave a dinner for the Newtons at the 
Pacific Union Club, and the following few days took them to Yosemite, 
Pebble Beach, and back to Santa Barbara. Needless to say, when they 
returned to Philadelphia, the Newtons raved about California and about 
the hospitality shown them. 

Mention of the activities of ‘Thursday, May 14, 1931, has been delib- 
erately postponed because they provide a note worth ending on. On that 
date, the Bohemian Club threw a High Jinx in Newton’s honor, the only 
activity arranged by John Howell, a very active, long-time member of 
the club. The high spot of the evening was the reading of an “autograph 
letter from the late Dr. Samuel Johnson to A. Edward Newton and now 
for sale for cash by Dr. A. S. Rosenbach” of Philadelphia.” The letter is 
almost four pages long. It reads, in part: 


After a lapse of 150 years I think it proper that I should send you a note 
of appreciation for what you have done for my memory.... I got Dr. 
Goldsmith, Sir Joshua, Davy Garrick, Ed Burke and some more of the 
boys of 17 Gough Square together [and] the urge to write you a private 
letter of appreciation [came over me] even though I subsequently felt 
that Dr. Rosenbach would have it out of your hands and up for sale 
minutes after its arrival. 


..1f it were not for you the Bohemian Club of Western America would 
probably think I was either a floor wax, a United States Senator or a 
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prize fighter. Thanks to you I can still share the front page with such 
literary lights as Gene ‘Tunney, Bernard Shaw, and Helen Wills.... 


..when it was announced that you were to dine at the Bohemian 
Club...the membership was divided as to whether you were a far distant 
relative of Sir Isaac’s or just another musical comedy star... 


I have been watching your tour of California, and in some respects it 1s 
like the “Tour of the Hebrides” that Jim Boswell and I took. Of course, 
we were not plagued with Chambers of Commerce, book clubs and 
public speaking. I figure that you must be in about your 18th impres- 
sion of the original speech that Mrs. Newton prepared for you....Here’s 
an old gag that will be new to the Bohemians. I pulled it nearly 150 
years ago. When I was leaving Scotland I said that the most beautiful 
sight in that country was the road to England. Say that tonight about 
Los Angeles and San Francisco and you can safely wait for a good round 
of applause. 


16 Harlan, Robert: John Henry Nash, The Biography of a Career, University of 
California Press, 1970. That Newton was genuinely pleased is vouched for in 
a letter, dated December 1, 1930, to his closest male friend, Professor 
Charles Grosvenor Osgood of Princeton, from whom Newton had no reason 
to hide his true feelings, and to whom he confided “[Mr Strahan’s Dinner 
Party] is being published magnificently by John Henry Nash....one copy 
rubricated—whatever that means—and printed on vellum 1s to be presented 
to the Johnson Society of Lichfield.” 

17 The quarrel involved a comment, alleged by Quaritch to be libelous, 
made by Newton in 77s Book Collecting Game, whose British edition had just 
been published. 

18 Both of Newton’s copies are now in the Free Library of Philadelphia. 

19 Newton also met Ellen Shaffer, who was then in charge of the first edi- 
tions department at Dawson’s. 

20 Catalogue Ixxx. Rare Books. Old and Modern, Dawson’s Book Shop, Los 
Angeles, 1931. 

21 The few letters extant are now in the Dawson archive at the University of 
California, Los Angeles. 

22 The Poly Optimist, May 14, 1931. 

23 The author is indebted to Ward Ritchie for an interview which Mr. Ritchie 
granted in 1987 and in which Mr. Ritchie provided background material on 
the Southern California collecting scene in the early 1930s—including mate- 
rial regarding Paul Jordan-Smith, who, to the author’s surprise, turned out to 
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have been Mr. Ritchie’s father-in-law. Newton’s side of the Newton— 
Jordan-Smith correspondence is at the University of California at Los 
Angeles. 

24 Paul Jordan-Smith (with Floyd Dell) edited this edition of Burton, which 
was published by Farrar and Rinehart in 1927. 

25 Paul Jordan-Smith, 7e Road I Came, Caxton Printers, Caldwell, 1960. 

26 Nash printed a beautiful broadside, with a Johnsonian engraving, for the 
occasion. The broadside was bound in green and gray marbled boards, one 
copy (presumably) per invitee, with the invitee’s name on a printed label 
affixed to the front cover. 

27 For example, the list of invitees appeared on page 10 of the Chronicle on 
Friday, May 8, in the Examiner on Sunday, May 10, and, after the fact, on 
page 8 of the Ca//-Bulletin on ‘Tuesday, May 12. On ‘Tuesday, May 12, the 
Chronicle ran a front-page article on Newton, complete with a photograph of 
him. 

28 Of the attendees, the one most likely to be known by present-day mem- 
bers of The Book Club of California is the ubiquitous Oscar Lewis. 

29 Dr. Rosenbach was, by the way, in San Francisco during Newton's visit; 
his name appears on the published list of Nash invitees. 


END OF PART II. 
Part I appeared in Volume LX, Number 3 (Summer 1995) of QN-L. 


David Klappholz is professor of computer science, Stevens Institute of 
Technology, and a member of The Book Club of California. 


The Book Club’s DAmbrosio Poster 


Those who enjoyed Joseph D’Ambrosio’s Public Program of 
Monday, June 26, 1995, were given the opportunity to 
purchase the poster he designed for the earlier 
Book Club of California exhibition of his work, 


"Nineteen Years and Counting." 
A few copies of this handsome 1989 poster, 
signed by D'Ambrosio, remain; these are available 
from The Club for $30.00, plus applicable sales tax. 





An Elegance of Line 
The Graphic Art of 
Mac Harshberger 


WILLIAM W. WHITNEY 





IN THE BACK PARLOR of a classic San Francisco Victorian flat, there 
hung for many years a remarkable work of art: a life-size, three-quar- 
ter-length portrait of then-Countess Katherine de Landry, painted by 
her brother, Mac Harshberger. The cloche hat, gloved hands holding 
yellow tulips, the long scarf and muted colors all conspire to create a 
magical evocation of an era—1920s Paris. 

For over twenty years Kay Harshberger lived in that flat, not in gen- 
teel poverty but certainly on a very modest income. Kay, however, 
always managed to maintain the sense of style and innate elegance the 
portrait so decoratively proclaims. It was only after her death that I, as 
the beneficiary of her estate, discovered the treasure of books, sheet 
music, manuscript books, and bookplates, all designed and illustrated by 
her brother, Mac, that formed the basis for the recent (February/March) 
exhibition at The Book Club. 

‘The life of Kay Harshberger, a twenty-six year old native of ‘Tacoma, 
Washington, took a dramatic turn in 1920 when she met and married 
Jean de Landry, the scion of a distinguished European family. Her mar- 
riage projected Kay into a glamorous life in Paris, Geneva, and Algiers. 
Although she remained close to Jean’s family, the marriage, after six 
years, ended in divorce. After the separation, she Joined her brother in 
New York. (All the materials in The Book Club’s exhibition dated from 
this Europe-New York period of the 20s and 30s.) Kay’s boundless 
enthusiasm and appreciation led her to form close friendships with 
artists who later achieved international reputations. ‘The distinguished 
American artist Morris Graves wrote of her: 

I remember beautiful and spirited Kay Harshberger with great 

pleasure. She lifted the quality of my life with her aesthetics, wit, 

style, and her alert sensitive intelligence. 
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In Kay, the art of Mac Harshberger and the music of Holland 
Robinson found their inspiration and their greatest champion. Although 
he was a cousin, I did not meet Mac Harshberger until I was a college 
sophomore. At that time Mac was thirty-five years old. He was distin- 
guished looking, quiet, patrician, and he emanated an inner serenity. 
‘There was nothing in his heritage that would qualify him as such, but I 
felt that I had encountered an aristocrat. 

Mac Harshberger was born on July 28, 1900, in Tacoma, Washington. 
He was educated at public schools in Tacoma and at the University of 
Washington. His father financed further studies in art in Paris; Mac 
sailed in 1921 and entered the atelier of Maurice Denis, often referred 
to as a Post-Impressionist but actually a co-founder of the Nabis School. 

In Harshberger's student days in Tacoma he had access to the work of 
great illustrators such as Edmund Dulac, Harry Clark, and Aubrey 
Beardsley. His study of these artists bore fruit in the designs created dur- 
ing his first years in Paris. An example is a set of six black-ink drawings 
based on scenes from Oscar Wilde’s Sa/omé, now in the collection of the 
Achenbach Foundation for the Graphic Arts. In these six plates the 
Beardsley influence is of course dominant, yet in each is a refinement of 
concept and detail that are Harshberger’s own. These early influences 
are further enhanced by finished craftsmanship and anatomical detail, 
even when highly stylized. 

Studying with Maurice Denis (1870-1943) was fortuitous, for the 
master was in the forefront of advancing theories that challenged the 
academic establishment. Denis was not only a painter but also a distin- 
guished critic and teacher. After the turn of the century, Denis turned to 
decorative art. He produced fans, stained glass windows, programs and 
sets for the theater, mosaics, large decorative murals, and book illustra- 
tions. In this there is a parallel in the career of his student, Harshberger, 
who also created decorative murals, pamphlets, costume designs, and 
illustrations in addition to easel paintings—yet his work remains 
comparatively unknown. In all of Denis’s work there is a simplification 
of form and an emphasis on linear design—qualities so marked, also, in 
the work of his student, and the distinguishing characteristic of all of 
Harshberger’s subsequent achievement. 

Harshberger was particularly receptive to the decorative elements in 
the cultural currents of Paris in the twenties: The designs of Poiret, the 
prints of Georges Barbier, Jean Dupas, and Georges Lepape, the visual 
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dynamism emanating from the Vienna workshops, the Italian Futurists, 
and the German avant-garde. The explosive revelation of the Ballet 
Russe and the vision of Leon Bakst were experiences the young artist 
never forgot. All of these coalesced in the landmark Exposition des arts 
decoratifs et industriels modernes held in Paris in 1925. 

In the late 1920s, Mac and Holland Robinson (the gifted Tacoma 
composer who had joined Mac in Paris) felt that it was time to return to 
the United States. They left Paris for New York, and there, with full 
portfolios and the bravado of youth, they opened a rather grand studio 
in the Steinway Building on 57th Street. They were soon joined by Kay, 
who had left Europe after her divorce. Mac and Holland formed 
Robinson-Harshberger Productions and brought out books, sheet music, 
and song books, often with the collaboration of Kay. 

In spite of dwindling resources, the early 1930s proved an intensely 
creative period for the artistic trio. Living on the edge was exactly what 
everyone else was then doing in Greenwich Village. As the Thirties pro- 
gressed, however, the increasingly grim realities of the Depression 
necessitated drastic measures. Mac obtained some commissions for 
portraits; in addition, he devoted his talent to designing advertisements, 
letterheads, and packaging, and creating book and magazine illustrations 
and murals. He was employed for approximately five years (ca. 1936- 
1940) by a design firm in New Jersey, Jenter Designs. His most signifi- 
cant work at Jenter was the completion of a large mural for the South 
Carolina building in the New York World Fair of 1939. There is also 
record of murals done for two residences and a New York restaurant. 

In 1940 Mac joined the faculty of the Pratt Institute in Brooklyn, 
where he remained for fifteen years as an instructor in design and illus- 
tration. In 1960 he suffered a stroke which seriously affected his move- 
ment and speech; however, with great patience and deliberation he con- 
tinued to paint. He moved to Seven Sawmill Road, Weston, 
Connecticut, and made a home with a dedicated and life-long friend. 
Mac suffered another stroke on July 24, 1975, and died the following 
day. 

Harshberger died in obscurity and near-poverty. With the increasing 
interest in the art of his time, his work is gradually gaining the recogni- 
tion it deserves. Thanks to the discriminating connoisseurship of Robert 
Flynn Johnson and Karen Breuer,* Curator in Charge and Associate 
Curator of the Achenbach Foundation for Graphic Arts, a handsomely 
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designed one-man exhibition was mounted at the Fine Arts Museums 
of San Francisco and also at the Honolulu Academy of Art. Splendid 
examples of his work are preserved in the permanent collections of 
those institutions and in the Wolfsonian in Florida. Posterity will 
increasingly appreciate the wit, the craftsmanship, the integrity, and the 
elegance of line in the art of Mac Harshberger. 


*Karen Breuer is the author of a monograph on the artist: Mac Harshberger: 
Art Deco American, San Francisco: Fine Arts Museums of San Francisco, 1986. 


Native San Franciscan William W. Whitney is an art educator who served on 
the faculties of Orange Coast College, California Western University, and 
Chabot College. In 1958 he accepted a position at the Cahfornia Historical 
Society, where he served for thirteen years. He has access to the estate of Mac 
Harshberger and has devoted recent years to rescuing the artist’s work from 
obscurity. 


The Bookstall 


Fine Books in all Subjects 
570 Sutter St., San Francisco, California 94102 
Located just two blocks up Sutter St. from The Book Club of California 


We look forward to greeting Book Club Members or 
we are happy to addtst you tn finding the book you dedtre. 


BY PHONE OR MAIL 
Mon-Sat 11-6 Phone: (415) 362-6353 Fax (415) 362-1503 


Requests are being taken for our current catalogues: 
* FINE PRESS BOOKS 
* CHILDREN’S AND ILLUSTRATED BOOKS 
* HISTORY OF SCIENCE LISTS 
or let us know your area of interest. 


Henry ano Loutwse Motses, PROPRIETORS 





Ward Ritchie 
At Ninety: 


“Years Touched With Memories” 
JOHN CLASS 





ON JUNE 4, 1995, the Doubletree Hotel in Pasadena, California was 
the place for a festive luncheon to celebrate Ward Ritchie’s ninetieth 
birthday (eleven days early). Ward is The Book Club of California’s 
member of longest standing. The celebration was sponsored by the 
Zamorano Club of Los Angeles. Over 220 persons came from as far as 
England, representing friends and book collectors from Los Angeles, 
San Diego, and Orange counties, the San Joaquin and Sacramento 
valleys, and the San Francisco Bay Area. ‘Thomas F. Andrews of the 
Southern California Historical Society and President of the Zamorano 
Club was Master of Ceremonies. 

‘Tyrus “Ty” G. Harmsen began the program with excerpts from Ward’s 
letters to Lawrence Clark Powell during their early years in Europe, 
when Powell was working on his doctorate in Burgundy and Ritchie 
was visiting printers in Germany, France, and England. ‘Ty described 
three versions of the 1930 founding of the Rounce & Coffin Club in 
Los Angeles, three years after the founding of the Zamorano Club. 
(Ward was a founding member of Rounce & Coffin and was accepted 
into the Zamorano Club in 1934.) Ward was also President of the 
Zamorano Club in 1953, the year of the first Joint Meeting with The 
Roxburghe Club in San Francisco. 

Keynote speaker Kevin Starr, California State Librarian, began with 
Ward’s birth in 1905, his education (sophomore year at Stanford, 
junior year at the University of the South at Sewanee, senior year at 
Occidental College, and law school at the University of Souther 
California), and the influence of Carlyle MacIntyre, Carey McWilliams, 
and Ambrose Bierce. 

Ward’s purchase of the Journals of 1: J. Cobden-Sanderson in the 
two-volume set changed the direction of his career toward printing. 
Bruce McAllister, Los Angeles’s first “fine press” printer, arranged 
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for the furtherance of Ward”s education at the Frank Wiggins ‘Trade 
School, the trade arm of the Los Angeles School System. Edward 
Bosqui, John Henry Nash, and Edwin and Robert Grabhorn defined 
Ward’s printing style—“color and open space, discipline and simplici- 
ty’—a style followed by other Southern California printers like Grant 
Dahlstrom, Saul Marks, and Thomas Williams. In 1932, Ward printed an 
insert for The Colophon and went on to design and print for others, 
including Alfred A. Knopf, University of California Press, and the 
Huntington Library. He designed and published cookbooks and books 
on wines and foods, starting with Robert Balzer’s 1949 book, Cahfornia’s 
Best Wines. 

John Dreyfus, well known to members of The Book Club of 
California, said a few words regarding Ward’s art of printing and living, 
his sense of color and design, his relationships with the Wynkyn de 
Worde Society and ‘The Double Crown Club, both of London, and the 
past decade with Gloria Stuart to whom, printing-wise, he offers “affir- 
mative inaction”—technical advice without artistic interference. 

Gloria Stuart’s comments started from the time she and Mr. Ritchie 
began “keeping company.” The fact that he hailed from Orange County 
was not held against him. She described his house as “furnished in 
books” and talked of his bright red racing car. He is an authority on 
Southern California history, and she cited his 1964 book, Tarnished 
Angels, as an example. Gloria provided an insight into Ward’s morning 
reading of the daily newspaper, seriatm: the bridge column, funnies, and 
sports—then a nap. Gloria added another name to the list of Ritchie 
“book club” memberships, E Clampus Vitus. She said, “...he still will 
eat a peanut butter sandwich and doesn’t like hard rock (music)—likes 
what you’d call the ‘Golden Oldies.’” They agree on “Never computers, 
word processors, or the Internet.” Both write poetry, and she ended with 
a reading of her poem for his eightieth birthday. 

Gloria printed one of the several keepsakes printed for the occasion. 
Others were a special edition of the Zamorano Club quarterly, Hoja 
Volante, and one from P. (Patrick) Reagh and V. (Vance) Gerry. Hoja 
Volante includes an extensive (1919 to the present) “Bibliography of the 
Writings of Ward Ritchie” compiled by Stuart Robinson. There was an 
announcement of the establishment of a Ward Ritchie Fund to support 
books on the history of printing in Southern California—with a 
Zamorano Club anthology planned as the first book. 
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The honoree, Peter Lum Quince (a.k.a. Ward Ritchie, Peter Mallory, 
Davie Dickie, et a/), spoke of orange blossoms from Pasadena to 
Riverside, smudge pots causing soot all over Southern California, the 
Oak Knoll Line going right down Main Street Los Angeles, the Burbank 
Theater, Hamburger’s Department Store (which became the May 
Company), ‘Talley’s Movie Theater on Main Street, Booze Brothers 
Restaurant, and the “Gold Coast of Los Angeles”—one dozen book- 
stores on Sixth Street between Olive and Figueroa, including Dawson’s 
and Jake’s (Jake Zeitlin). “Father Dawson” would slash the prices about 
every month, which is why so many of Ward’s books have multiple, 
crossed-out prices. Jake’s had books from European printers. The group 
of Los Angeles printers were competitors but good friends. Ward said, 
“1928 was a very good year—the Huntington Library opened its doors, 
the Zamorano Club was founded, and Ward Ritchie graduated from col- 
lege.” Happy birthday, Peter Lum Qince (and all the other a.k.a.’s)! 


John Class serves on The Club’s Board of Directors and the Quarterly News- 
Letter Committee. He lives in Huntington Beach. 


Announcements 


‘THE BOOK CLUB OF CALIFORNIA endeavors to publish widely in the 
history of cartography, with nearly one out of ten of its books making sig- 
nificant contributions to that field. In connection with the 14th 
International Symposium of the International Map Collectors’ Society 
(IMCoS) to be held in San Francisco October 8-11, 1995, several events 
will be of special interest. During the month of October, Warren 
Heckrotte, for the benefit of The Club’s membership as well as for those 
attending the Symposium, will mount an exhibit of significant early 
maps of the American West in The Club’s rooms. On Monday night, 
October 9, The Club’s Public Program features Susan Gole of London, 
Chair of the Board of Directors, IMCoS, and an expert on the maps of 
India, where she lived for many years. Her talk, an illustrated one titled 
“The Appeal of Maps,” will be at 7 p.m. in the SPUR Room, on the 
same floor as our Club rooms. From noon to 5 p.m. on Sunday, October 
8, and all day Monday, October 9, the California Map Society, as host of 
the Symposium, invites all Book Club members to the exhibits at The 
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Marines Memorial Club, 609 Sutter Street, San Francisco, for a map fair 
(the first in the U.S. west of the Mississippi River devoted exclusively 
to maps) where some thirty-seven dealers, many from Europe, will 
exhibit. There is no admission charge for any of these events. 


The Oscar Lewis Award—A Reminder 


Nominations for this year’s Oscar Lewis Award in History and Fine 
Printing should be recetved in The Club's office by October 1, 1995. 


Carl Hertzog Book Design Award 
FIFTH ANNUAL COMPETITION 

ONCE AGAIN, American book designers, printers, and publishers are 
encouraged to submit books printed in 1994 or 1995. ‘The winner will 
receive a $1,000 cash award, a framed certificate, and a specially 
struck bronze medal designed by Hertzog’s long-time associate, El 
Paso artist Tom Lea. Previous winners are Gerald Lange, 1991, for The 
Letter of Columbus on His Discovery of the New World; Patrick Reagh, 
1992, for Jean Cocteau and the Illustrated Book, WW. ‘Thomas ‘Taylor, 
1993, for Self Portrait With Birds; and Richard Eckersley, 1994, for 
O’ Pioneers, published by the University of Nebraska Press. 
Submissions and entry forms (deadline October 1, 1995) should be sent to: 
Hertzog Award Competition, clo University Librarian, UTEP Library, 
El Paso TX 79968-0582. Phone 915/747-5683; FAX 915/747-5345. 


Book Review 
William Ryan’s Gold Rush in Dutch 
LONG-TIME CLUB MEMBER Mrs. David Potter graciously donated to 
The Club’s library a rare two-volume Dutch translation of William 
Redmond Ryan’s Personal Adventures in Upper and Lower California in 
1848-9: with the Author's Experiences in the Mines. An Englishman, Ryan 
enlisted in Colonel Jonathan Drake Stevens’ First Regiment of 
California Volunteers in 1847 and landed at Monterey with the force in 
February, 1848. After the American takeover and disbanding of the reg- 
iment, the Englishman, like thousands of others, caught gold fever. 
Ryan mined unsuccessfully in the Stanislaus diggings and returned to 
Monterey, finding that he could do far better by trading in rifles and 
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pistols. Disillusioned by looking for gold, he returned to England to tell 
his countrymen about the reality of the new El Dorado. 

Ryan wrote up his California adventures and, in 1850, William 
Shoberl of London published his account in two volumes. Something of 
an artist, Ryan embellished his book with twenty-three drawings “taken 
on the spot.” His pictures recorded California’s fast growing cities and 
life in the diggings. Because of the Gold Rush, his book was popularly 
received and reprinted in 1851 and 1852. Many first-hand accounts like 
Ryan’s were quickly translated into other languages. A. C. Kruseman, a 
Dutch publisher located in Haarlem, employed C. Francken to translate 
Ryan’s pirated prose under the title Avonturen Gerurende cen Toeejarig 
Verblif in Californié en Zijne Mijnen. Published in August 1850 and issued 
in two volumes, it featured redrawn reproductions of Ryan’s original 
plates. These reworked lithographs are actually superior in quality to 
those of the English edition. The title page of Volume I includes a 
vignette of San Francisco in November 1850 with its crowded harbor, 
and the second volume delineates a busy Portsmouth Plaza. Noted 
bibliographer Robert E. Cowan called the Ryan travel book “The 
charming narrative of an artist and bohemian who left unrecorded but 
little that he saw.” GARY F. KURUTZ 

Serendipity 

"THESE ARE ABRASIVE TIMES. While America lapses into nasty, nattering 
negativism, while “rage radio” reigns, and while few politicians know 
how to say anything nice about anybody, it’s a delight to discover some- 
body in Sacramento who remembers how to deliver up the purple prose 
when it is deserved. And how is this? Well, by a vote of 34-0 on April 6 
of this year, the California State Senate confirmed the nomination of 
Book Club member Dr. Kevin Starr as California’s seventh State 
Librarian. Senate President Pro-Tempore Bill Lockyer, D-Hayward, 
opined that “the Governor could not have found a more qualified per- 
son anywhere on the planet.”! QN-L agrees and sends its thanks to 
Governor Wilson and Senator Lockyer for working /ogether on Dr. Starrt’s 
appointment. Kevin Starr will bring strong leadership and increased 
support for our great, 145-year-old State Library. 

Good news from Bruce ‘Taylor Hamilton, longtime Club member, 
QN-L contributor, and former Director of the Oregon Historical Society 
Press (which during Bruce’s tenure developed a superb list in 
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Oregoniana and produced some of the most beautifully designed books 
published anywhere [on this planet?]). His new company is Bruce 
‘Taylor Hamilton: Writing & Publishing, Editing & Design, P. O. Box 
8248, Portland OR 97207. Phone 503/294-1930. Hamilton’s emphasis is 
writing, and his company focuses on consulting for publishing, editing, 
and design, as well as lecturing and the creative arts. His most recent 
project is a history of Portland’s Japanese Garden titled Human Nature, a 
beautiful volume that he not only wrote and designed but also super- 
vised the production. Our warmest good wishes to Bruce in his new 
endeavors. 

It may be too late by the time this issue is published, but QN-L says 
Check It Out Anyway: The Sacramento Book Collectors Club and the 
California State Library Foundation have jointly published a beautiful 
folio-size edition of A Leaf from Biblia Latina With Commentary by Nicola 
de Lyra. Printed in Venice in 1489 by Bonetus Locatellus. Robert Dickover 
and Vincent Lozito, members of the Sacramento Book Collectors Club, 
printed the book, and it is an absolutely outstanding production. Only 
sixty copies were printed. The price is $70, and while the Sacramento 
Book Collectors Club edition is sold out, the California State Library 
Foundation may still have a few copies. QN-L says check with the 
Foundation at 1225 8th Street, Suite 345, Sacramento CA 95814. 

Justice at the breakfast table (with a doff of the cap to Oliver Wendell 
Holmes). Not so long ago, QN-L enjoyed a great breakfast (at Mama’s on 
Geary Street) as well as great conversation with several members of the 
most exclusive book society on this planet, shall we say. It is the rein- 
carnated A. Edward Newton International Society, membership “six- 
teen Newtonites and growing.” QA-L readers are fortunate that ex- 
Congressman and now Supreme Court of ‘Texas Justice Jack Hightower, 
Book Club member and founding Newtonite, agreed over the breakfast 
table to write a special note for Serendipity involving a serendipitous book 
experience of his own. Here it is: 

When I hear the word “serendipity” I remember my wonderful 
“serendipity” experience. 


On a weekend trip home, while a member of Congress, I saw a large 
crowd in front of an old home that I knew belonged to a couple recently 
deceased. Knowing that an auction must be in progress, I could not resist 
the temptation to stop and try to pick up a bargain. Relatives had gone 
through the house and piled small items into cardboard boxes which lined 
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the yard. While I talked to a friend in the crowd, another friend from 
across the way waved to me. Of course my response was to wave back. 
When I did, the auctioneer said, “Sold to the Congressman for $1.00. I'll 
teach you to wave at someone in my crowd.” The ensuing laughter at my 
expense was fun and for a dollar I thought it was a good joke. 


Later, as I started to leave, I remembered that I had bought the box. It 
appeared to be junk, and was dirty as well, so I decided to unload it on a 
picnic table in the back yard of our house. There were several old copies 
of Reader's Digest and other worthless items, but down in the bottom of the 
box was a two-inch thick book with a leather spine and no boards. An 
examination revealed the name “J. W. Throckmorton” written on the title 
page. I knew Throckmorton to be the name of a Civil War governor 
of ‘Texas. After having the signature verified, I realized that for one dollar 
I had bought the only item in the sale which I could be remotely inter- 
ested in owning, and I did not know it at the time. 

‘To me, this was “serendipity” 


‘Thank you very much indeed, Jack Hightower. The pleasure of your 
company is boundless, be it at the breakfast table or on the printed page. 


And, editor to editor, congratulations to Book Club member and edi- 
tor of the Zamorano Club’s Hoa Volante, Msgr. Francis J. Weber, as the 
recipient of the 1994 Archivist Award of Excellence sponsored by the 
California State Archives Foundation. Msgr. Weber received the award 
for his great efforts in establishing the Archival Center for the 
Archdiocese of Los Angeles in the San Fernando Mission and for his 
numerous publications relating to ecclesiastic archives. 

HARLAN KESSEL 


Gifts & Acquisitions 


WE ARE AGAIN INDEBTED to Mrs. David Potter, this time for two much 
wanted books: A rare two-volume item of Gold Rush Californiana, 
reviewed elsewhere in this issue by Gary Kurutz, and a Grabhorn book 
that, surprisingly, we never owned: 7wo Years Before the Mast, with an 
Introduction by the late James D. Hart, long-time Club member. 

‘The Dana volume is a remarkable book of 464 pages, printed at the 
Grabhorn Press in an edition of 1,000 copies for Random House, who 
published it in 1936 and priced it at $10.00! That price is surprising 
today, but the most incredible thing about the book 1s that ‘Irina Grover, 
Sherwood’s wife, hand-set it—an unheard-of feat for the mid-twentieth 
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century! Andrew Hoyem told us that the Grabhorns had enough Oxford 
type to set 32 pages at a time, and if this was a 16-page make-up, the 
type could easily be redistributed and another 32 pages set to keep pace 
with the printing time. 

This unusual “believe-it-or-not” hand-set book was not mentioned as 
such in the Grabhorn Bibliography and, more surprisingly, it was not 
mentioned by Roby Wentz in The Club’s The Grabhorn Press, printed by 
Sherwood Grover at his Grace Hoper Press in 1981—and Sherwood was 
a regular correspondent, helping Roby in the writing of his study. Nor 
did either mention that Bill Wheeler, the Grabhorn bookbinder, pro- 
duced a binding of leather back and printed linen boards for the edition. 
Understandably, this book received the AIGA’s “Fifty Books of the 
Year” award. 

There are too many “why’s” in this notice of an extraordinary book, 
but the most important is trying to understand now why The Club never 
owned a copy of a book that is so important from a book making stand- 
point. Many of those involved were members of ‘The Club, and those 
who were not were friends of ‘The Club. So, again, our continuing 
thanks to Betty Potter. 

We have just acquired, at a discount, a most unusual item published 
in 1907 by Paul Elder and Company: How éo Tell the Birds from the Plants. 
A Manual of Floruitholoay for Beginners, verses and drawings by Robert 
William Wood. ‘This small 8vo of 28 pages consists throughout of repro- 
ductions of the author’s hand and his illustrations. All these reproduc- 
tions were made from photo-offset plates—possibly the first offset 
edition for Elder—and this is the first edition. In 1917, Dodd, Mead 
published a second edition, and in 1959, a third edition was published by 
Dover. This is another example of “seeing is believing”—words cannot 
do justice to this volume. 

It possesses an unusual bookplate with an archaeological motif 
and the name Arthur K. Brewer. Perhaps one of our readers can supply 
further information on the former owner of this Elder imprint. 

ALBERT SPERISEN 


The library has just received a copy of Trance © Recalatrance: The 
Private Voice in the Public Realm, a gift from Alastair Johnston, one of the 
owners, together with Frances Butler, of Poltroon Press. This exhibition 
catalog contains examples of the works and a bibliography of the output 
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of the press. The catalog, based on the recent exhibit at the San 
Francisco Public Library, will be useful for our local press bibliography 
section—and is a representative work of Poltroon Press. Thank you very 
much, Alastair. BARBARA LAND 


EDITOR'S NOTE: QN-L hastens to share with its readers a note from 
Alastair Johnston regarding the title “20 Years of Alastair Johnston’s 
Poltroon Press” (QN-L, Vol. LX, Number 3, Summer 1995). 

In his charming note Alastair writes: 


While I am highly flattered by the lengthy review of the Poltroon Press 
retrospective in the Summer issue of QN-L, I must point out that it is 
not solely “my” press as your title indicates. 

The entire success of the press rests in its diversity as much as any 
creative artistry imputed to us, and when one barrel is shot, the other 
remains charged, so to speak. 

While Frances Butler is quick to dissociate herself from the lampoons 
mentioned by Mr. Lavoie as part of the “collected venom” of the press, 
she provides the credibility in terms of her far-ranging scholarly publi- 
cations and recognition as one of the leading book artists in this coun- 
try. She not only finances and houses the operation of the press, but has 
created a unique vision for this enterprise as outlined in her essay 
“Trance and Recalcitrance,” which is published in the catalogue of our 
show. 

Thank you, Alastair for setting the record straight. 


John A. Hussey, 1913-1994 


WITH THE PASSING of John A. Hussey on November 22, 1994, at age 81, 
The Book Club lost a substantial contributor to its publishing program. 
Dr. Hussey was born in Oakland and lived most of his life in the San 
Francisco Bay Area. He earned three degrees in history at the University 
of California, Berkeley, where he was awarded his doctorate in 1941. 
Most of his professional career was spent as historian for the National 
Park Service, Western Region, from which he retired in 1972. Much of 
his work concerned the development of national parks in the Western 
States, Hawaii, and Alaska, with a special emphasis on military sites. 
For The Book Club, his major contributions are three books, each 
with his Introduction and notes, and two annual keepsakes, which he 
edited. The books are The Voyage of the Racoon: A “Secret” Journal of a Visit 
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to Oregon, California, and Hawaii 1813-1814 (1958, #99); A Trip to the Gold 
Mines of California by John Alfred Swan (1960, #105); and A Vacation in 
the Sierra: Yosemite in 1860 by Thomas Starr King (1962, #111). He 
edited the 1968 keepsake, The Pleasure of Your Company, and, with Oscar 
Lewis, the 1963 California Government Seals; he also contributed individ- 
ual folders to three other Book Club keepsakes. 

Dr. Hussey also wrote two major works: The History of Fort Vancouver 
and Champoeg, Place of Transition: A Disputed History. For research and 
scholarly works he received many honors, including awards from ‘The 
American Association for State and Local History, ‘The Seattle Historical 
Society, and the Washington State Historical Society, from which he 
received its highest honor, The Captain Robert Gray Medal. 

A gentle, unassuming man, John A. Hussey was a perceptive scholar 
with the ability to recapture and reflect the spirit as well as the facts of 
the past. He will be missed by his friends in The Book Club of 
California, all of whom extend sincere sympathy to his high school 
sweetheart and wife of many years, Virginia. ALFRED NEWMAN 


Elected to Membership 
The two classifications above Regular membership at $55 per year are 
Sustaining membership at $75 per year and 
Patron membership at $150 per year. 


NEW SUSTAINING MEMBER CHAIN SPONSOR 
Robert Hershoff ‘Tucson, AZ Lawrence Clark Powell 


NEW REGULAR MEMBERS 


Michael & Marianne Beaman Woodland Vincent J. Lozito 
Peter Fischler Los Angeles Al Fischler 
Bonnie S. Hardwick Berkeley Peter Hanff 
Gerald Haslam Penngrove Richard H. Dillon 


Carmel Valley History Society Carmel Valley Elizabeth Barratt 


The following member has transferred from Regular to 
SUSTAINING MEMBER status: 
Gordon B. Mott Jacksonville, FL 


CALIFORNIA BOOK AUCTION GALLERIES 


A DIVISION OF BUTTERFIELD & BUTTERFIELD AUCTIONEERS, INC. 


All Aspects of the Book Arts 


Autographs & Manuscripts 
including musical autographs 


Maps & Atlases 
Fine Press & Illustration 
Bindings 


Literature 


APPRAISALS AND SALES AT ALL LEVELS, 
ALL YEAR LONG 


Inquiries: 
Stephen Neil Greengard, Director 
(415) 861-7500 ext. 204 or 325 
Fax (415) 861-8951 


Member: International Association of Auctioneers EAS* 
220 San Bruno Avenue San Francisco, CA 94103 





THOMAS A. GOLDWASSER 





First Editions * Association Copies * Manuscripts 
English, American & Continental Literature 
Press Books ¢ Illustrated Books * Fine Bindings 


126 POST STREET, SUITE 407 SAN FRANCISCO, CA 94108 
PHONE: 415-981+4100 FA X! 415+981°8935 


HOURS: 10-5:30 Monday through Friday 12-4 Saturday 


“Now Open 
GOLDWASSER & WILKINSON BOOKS, INC. 


486 GEARY ST. SAN FRANCISCO, CA 94108 
415*292*4698 
RARE AND INTERESTING BOOKS IN MANY FIELDS 


HOURS: 11 to 6 Tuesday - Wednesday; 11 to 7 Thursday through Saturday 


